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and less improved varieties being propagated from | 


the stone, and the want of nice attention to the dif- | 
ferences in the fruit, and also the probability of | 


some resembling the parent fruit, has led to a very | thirty-three head of cattle, Bulls and cows, selected by 


general opinion, that the varieties are unchangea- | 
ble. A strict attention however, to the facts here | 
alluded to, will convince every one that the only cer- | 
tain way of propagating a variety, is by budding. 





Rust on Wheat. 


Much has been written on this subject to explain || Book of English Agriculturists ; and whose qualities and | 


the cause of the injury; and it is by many suppo- 
sed to be owing directly and wholly to the rapid 
crowth of the straw during the warm davs of sum- 
mer, which causes the fibre ts become split, and the 
minute fungus which constitutes rust, then obtains 
a foot hold onthe plant, Without attempting to es- 
tablish or overthrow this theory, we proceed direct- 
ly to state afew facts, which prove conclusively 
that the inherent condition of the wheat is by no 
means thesole cause. A field of wheat was sown 
last autumn about the first of October, but owing to 
the unusually cold weather, did not come up for 
two or three weeks after; a part of this field was 
low rich sandy soil, a part dry strong gravelly soil 
admirably adapted to wheat ; and a third, a dry poor 
clayey soil. A part of the two latter were manured 
anda part unmanured. The growth of straw was 
of course in proportion to the fertility of the ground 5 
but on every part of the field, the crop of grain was 
almost wholly destroyed by rust ; and the only per- 
ceptible difference was, that those parts of the field 
on which the grain was most forward, furnished the 
best grain, though the quantity in every instance 
was exceedingly small and not worth harvesting. 
Lest any should say that it was in consequence of 
tate sowing we may state, that the field of a neigh- 
bor a few rods distant, which was sown about the 
first of September, was also equally spoiled by the 


rust, and some of the most badly affected fields we | 


have seen were from early sowing. Fields of all 
jatermediate times of sowiug were equally destroy- 
ed. These facts. itis true do not enable us to solve 
the difficulty, but they may prevent the formation of 
erroneous opinions, and itis only by the accumula- 
tion of facts that correct conclusions can be finally 
drawn. a ae 
Underdraining. 

We hope no intelligent farmer will neglect this 
very important operation wherever it may be need- 
ed. Now is the best time for doing the business 
handsomely and thoroughly. When itis recollect- 
ed that those low places which most need under- 
draining, consist of materials for the most fertile 


soils, but which are now lying comparatively use- | 


less; and further, that the practice of some of the 
farmers in the state has established the fact that the 
increased crops of two, or at most three years, are 
sufficient amply to remunerate the expense ; certain- 
ly noone sould hesitate any longer in adopting this 
truly profitable mode of improvement. 


Radishes. 

Lyman A. Spalding of Lockport, showed us very 
fine radishes raised in the following way. Pit sand 
was taken from the depth of seventeen feet, and 
spread over the surface of the soil six inches deep ; 
on this bed of sand the radishes were planted. 





The Onondaga Standard mentions a fine article 
of raw silk, produced by worms fed on the Morus 
Multicaulis by Mr. Thos. Yates of Skaneateles. It 
is the embryo production of an article that at no 


distant day will become one of the staple commodi- 
ties of the country. 
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Public Sale of Fine Cattle. Education for the People—No een, r 
We find in the Philadelphia papers a notice that on the If it be then advisable and necessary to ne col ; 
12th of September will be sold at the seat of Col. Powell || circle of common school education to stag the men 
, © 10F the to es 
sane wants of the people, and by furnishing wholesome ete yee 
Mr. Whittaker the celebrated English cattle breeder, and || useful excitements for the nvind, guard against the a . spent 
80n spe 


by the request of Col. Powell sent out to that city for sale. | 
The sale will be by auction, and a spirited competition is | 
expected. Among those sent out are many of the best | 
specimens of the improved breeds of cattle in that coun. | 


try; antinals Wrose names are distinguished in the Herd | 








. . . > 3: | 
\| blood will not therefore admit of dispute. 
| 


i . | 
| We consider every importation of such cattle a nation. 
| 





al good ; and trust the success of this experiment will be | 


| 
' 
|| such as to justify a repetition. That our stock needs im. || 
} 





| preving, noone who witnesses the scraggly, lean, light || 
| quartered animals found in most of our pastures, and dig. i] 
|| nified in courtesy by the name of cattle, can possibly | 
| doubt; and in such importations we have the means ready | 
| to our hands. 


The farmer who should introduce such a | 
| bull to his farm for the use of himself and his neighbors, | 
'| would confer an essential bencfit on the community | 
around. We know there are many who sneer at the idea | 
of improving our stock, who think our old fashioned cat. | 
tle are good enough, and who speak with contempt of | 
improved short horns, or high blood Leicesters or Meri- 

nos, Some of these individuals, however they may be in- 

accessable to argument, will believe the evidence of their | 
senses, especially when the coin in their neighbors’ pock. 
ets compared with their own, gives weighty testimony in 

favor of crosses and improvement. 

That we have occasionally fine looking animals, and 
those that combine excellent points for fattening and mil. 
king, among our native breeds, few will be disposed to de. 
ny ; and could there be any certainty that in rearing from 
such, the progeny would resemble the parent, the neces. 
sity for importing stock would be materially lessened, 
But there is no such certainty; the good qualities belong 
to the individual animal, and not to the breed, and there. 
fore may not be perpetuated; while in the improved 
breeds the good qualities have become permanent, a part 





of the constitution as it were of the animal, and therefore } 
|| descend undiminished to the progeny. It will besides we 
think be found, that in nine cases out of ten, our most 
| promising native cattle as they are termed, are cattle that 
have across of imported blood about them, and to which 
the most of their valuable qualities may safely be attributed. 
Perhaps no stronger argument in favor of improving the 
breed of cattle or sheep in any country can be found, than 
the following" facts stated at a late meeting of the Eng. 
lish Devon Agricultural Society, The chairman in re- 
ferring to some returns showing the increased produce of 
cattle, sheep, and wool, as regards number and quality in 
that county, as well as the improved weight ofeach ani 
|| mal, remarked a fact which may be unknown to some of 
| our readers, namely that in 1750 the average weight of 
| excl bullock slaughtered was 370 pounds; while in 1831 





the average was 800 poundseach, So also of sheep; in 
the first period the average weight was only 28 pounds 
‘}each, whilst in the latter they were 80 pounds each. 





Oats.—Specimensof oats from the lands of Wm. 
|C. Dwight, Esq., of Moscow, Livingston county, 





|have been sent to us. They are worth seeing. 
| One of the heads had no less than 489 kernels and 
| another 482! “IT have many more of 400 and up- 
| wards,” says Mr Dwight, “and could gather hand- 
fuls of more than 350 kernels toa stalk!” They 
are of the Tartarian variety; and from their excel- 
lence, should attract the attention of farmers. We 
| are promised some further particulars of the crop for 





insertion in the “ Genesee Farmer.” If there is 


any thing in the oat line any where that can beat the 
above, “fetch it along.” 

The Batavia Advocate mentions that H. U. Soper 
Esq., of that town,exhibited some heads of Oats ay- 
eraging 350 plump grains upon each stalk, and that 
one stock had 406 kernels. ' 











‘| must cause these wishes to be heard and respected 


| the circle worn y th: ir predecer# rs. They have passed a, 


of anarehy and demoralization; if such courses of study 
as we have named, or similar oncs are to be intrody | 
it is time for those who are interested, for the People, te W 
inquire how this can most effectually be done, They of oul 
must determine the point; they must understand their Alpa 
rights, and their wishes in regard to them; und t 


Ced : 


hey Tnpr 
Farm 


Are the teachers now employed in our common Schoo] those 
Jis 4 - 


;—and it is in these that any movement towards q 8y oT 


tem of education for the people must commence—g yal; 


. ‘ . ; part, V 
fied to extend to their pupils instruction on the ee 


subjects 
named above, or extend the circle of instruction a6 the 
wants of the people require? It can be little disparage 
ment to them as a body to answer, no, : 


been s 
and OF 
My co 
was a 
frost k 
have 1 


They haye jn 
general gone on in the wheel horse system the present 
mode of aching requires, nor dreamed of stepping beyong 
examination—they have satisfied the requirements of the the ere 
law——and what more can consistently be required of them, an unu 
There are however exceptions, many honorable excep. a midd 
tions to these remarks ;—there are teachers who arp | 
qualified to extend to their pupils instruction on almost 
every topic; and who are anxious those intrusted tp 
their care should reap the full benefit of ail they can do 
to develope, encourage, and direct the intellcet, They 
are students of nature in the best sense of the term, ond er ar 
take a pleasure in revealing its mysteries and illustrating sates) 
its appearances to the inquisitive mind of the delighted sCaSON, 
young. Would that all were such—that all teacter 

thought as much of the beautiful and instructive yolyys W 
of nature, and could interpret it as readily as they can 
their Daboll or Murray. ‘To expect this would howerr 
be unreasonable, since men are rarely learned or go 
bevond the requirements of the law; and teachers ca. 
not be supposed to form an exception in this respeet, If 
men are what the law requires them to be, they are 
generally satisfied. Gescrip! 


"f 


The first step then in providing an edueation for the 
people ie to educate the teachers. Those who instruct 
must themselves be instructed in th® first place; and to —"Th 
have this accomplished the people themselves must att. ATs, W 
Whatever they in a correct way demand, they will » mong { 
ceive——whatever they require their teachers to be, sued known ; 
they will have,--and if the authority of the law itr f Linn 
quired to carry out their wishes, let them but wilt, he foun 
and the necessary laws will speedily be recorded on tie 
statute book, 

To provide teachers of the proper stamp, such as tho 
who would advance the standard of education demi, 
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and which we trust they will not rest satisfied witvou, the mou 
. wal 

our academics must become schools where the natu ancient» 


sciences are taught in a way that shall interest the pup 
and where the useful shal] not be so frequently sacrifice! 
to the ornamental. Most of our young men employed # 
teachers qualify themsclves at these place s,to teach accott. 
ing to law; and of course most of them are utterly ant 
quainted with what the law does not require. A knowl 
of the natural sciences is consequently overlooked in thing 
of fur inferior moment, Botany, Entomology, Minerslot 
the chemical analysis of plants and soils, the mechan@ 
arts, and the ultimate connection of all these with 4% 
culture are apparently forgotten. 
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How many of our academies have cabinets of spe ter, We h: 
mens to illustrate the above subjects ? and if they po ry Whol 
them at all, are they equal to what the pupils of a col 1 the no 


lind it ad 


mon school would collect in a few wecks, if a clase ¥" Of this ¢ 
4 3g) 


formed for each of these departments, and the teacher ¥ of the sn 
qualified to arrange and classify. to the res 
In these short notices we have only hinted at what We know 
think an education for the people should be. What Wheat, 
been done we wish not to pull down—we would enls lhe tr, 
the base, and add to the superstructure, as the wants! my a natiy 
the oecupants demand, Let the people think of S Cultur 
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things—let them determine what is needed, Let ope a 
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GCOMMUINIOATIONS 


Smut. 








Three years since hearing much of the skinless oats, 
and believing that if their growth should be found 
practicable,they would be for many uses preferable to 
the common oat, I procured a quart or two of the seed 
at Albany sowed them ona favorable piece of ground 
and obtained a fair yield of oats of good quality, with 
the exception that the heads were nothing but smut. 
Last year I sowed this product on a well prepared 
piece of ground, and soon after the heads came out 
of the sheath I perceived that a large proportion of 
the whole was smut. It was gathered, but the quanti- 
ty of sound oats was so small,that I did not deem them 
worth thrashing, and determining todiscontinue rais- 
ing them, I fed them out onthe straw to my calves and 
sheep. The field on which the oats were last year 
sown, was, with the exception of that piece, in bar- 
ley, and intended for wheat. The whole ground 
was manured from the yard, the oat patch and all, 
and sown with wheat of the white flint kind, and 
entirely free from smut. The wheat over the whole, 
was somewhat winter killed ; not worse, however, 
on the oat ground than elsewhere ; yet when it ear- 
ed out I was surprised to find a large part of the 
growth on that part was smut, and though now and 
then a head may be found on that growing after the 
barley, yet the proportion on the oat ground is as 
ten to one. To what cause is this singular result 
to be attributed ? The smut was not on the wheat 
sown ; it must have arisen from some other source. 
Did the smut of the oats falling in such quantities on 
the ground impregnate the wheat seed or plants that 
followed it ?—or was the result the natural conse- 
quence of the unfavorable weather of the fall which 
injured the young wheat materially, or of the wet 
weather and low temperature of the present season. I 
incline to the first opinion,and shall find in the oceur- 
sence a new argument against allowing the presence 
of smut in any form, unless we intend to suffer se- 
rious injury to our crops in consequence. 


A. B, 





——_— 


Oats. 

Ww * . 

There seems to be a general agreement in the 
Journals from all quarters, that the crop of oats the 
present year, promises to be an extraordinary one. 
As aproof that there is some foundation for this opin- 
iou, I will state that yesterday I selected from a fine 
field of the English black, or horse mane oats, a root 


from which grew eight stalks averaging five fect in | 
height, and on two of the heads of which I) 


counted 318 and 466 kernels. Some of the others 
might not have been quite equal to these, but I pre- 
sume they would have averaged 300 cach. In one 
head taken from the same field I counted 433 ker- 
nels. ‘I'wo thousand four hundred kernels I consi- 
der apretty fair yield fromasingle seed. Ifany of 
your Genesee farmers can tell a bigger oat story than 
this, let them. 

Onondaga Co., August 17, 1837. 


M. 


New and hardy Mulberry. 
Frienp Tucker,—Last winter, observing in 


the advertisement of Wm. Prince & Sons a new | 


kind of Chinese Mulberry described by them as 
possessing all the advantages of the Mores mul- 
ticaulis, with the important additional advantage 
of being sufficiently hardy for the most north- 
ern latitudes, I enclosed to them a five dollar bill re- 
questing the value in that kind of mulberry, and re- 
ceived in return 17 grafted trees cf one years growth, 
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ally possess all the desirable qualities of the Morus 
multicaulis, and will stand our Siberean seasons, I 
would not exchange them for 10,000 of the Multicau- 
lis,or twice 10,000 of Italian Mulberry. But notsee- 
ing any notice taken of this kind of Mulberry,among 
the various articles on the subject of the silk cul- 
ture, I feel anxious to hear something further on 
the subject. I also noticed in the 31st No. of the 
current volume of the Gen. Farmer, an extract from 
the N. Y. Star, giving a very interesting account 
ofa native Silk worm. This I think must be a 
hoax; but if it is true, I hope soon tosee it confirm- 
ed in this valuable journal ; and iferroneous it ought 
to be refuted. Thine truly, 





Wo. Suarruck. 
Randolph, 8 mo. 25, 1837. 





Rust in Wheat. 


Mr. Tucker—The disastrous effect of rust in wheat, 
makes it a subject of deep interest to the agriculturist and 
the economist. Its appearance on the stalk gives its name. 
But what is it? is it a disease ? is it a fungus which con- 
sumes the energies of the plant? is it an effect? or is it 
a cause? What is the remedy ? or is it irremedixble ? 

An examination of the stem shows that it is split open 
for a short distance in a multitude of places, and that the 
exudation of the juice of the plant and its adhesion to the 
surface produces that appearance c-lled rust, It is there. 
fore an effect of another and great cause. 

Let the farmer examine the stalk where rust appears and 
ascertain the state of the stem. If the stem is burst open 
he will then enquire for the cause. Will he not find that 
the rust prevails upon the thrifly wheat and in the most 
exuberentfields?) The middling wheat and the poorer, 
have escaped the rust. Next, he will consider the state 
of the crop and of the weather, when the rust appears. 
Will he not find it to fullow the rain, the heavy dew and 
the warin weather, which cause the wheat to grow in the 
rich svils with great rapidity ? 





Is not the sap then pro- 








duced in greater abundance than there is strength in the 
| vessels tosustain, and dovs not the excessive power of the 


| Sap burst the vessels and pour the sap upon the surfice, 
| and produce an effect which to the superficial observer 
| seems to be the cause of the disastrous result. 


Remedies. These will consist in oceupying the lands of 
second quality with wheat; or in sowing the richest lands 
with a much greater quantity so that each stalk may re. 
ceive less nutriment; or in sowing wheat ata later period 
| in the autumn so that it shall not acquire so much power ; 
}or in feeding it down in the spring so that it shall ad- 
vance more slowly to perfection, 
, may occur to the intelligent farmer. 

As the vessels seem to burst in many places there is 
probably not any lateral communication between them ; 
so that the exudation of sap in one place does not relieve 
the pressure in other places, 





eS 


Other preventives 


It is well known that the | 
motion of sap in vegetables is not precisely like the cireu- 
lation of blood in animals, Oss. 


From the Marklane (London) Express. 
System of Cultivating the Mangel Wurzel, 
As practiced on the farm of Preston Mains, jn 
East Lothian. 
BY G. KIRK, RESIDING AT PRESTON MAINS, N. p, 


_ From the circumstance of the mangel wurtzel hay. 
ing been under cultivation in this country for a grent 
number of years, and its properties so well, and a. 
generally understood, it will be no news to the great 
majority of farmers of the present day to be told 
that it is a vegetable possessed of qualities of the 
greatest utility to every one, at all interested in the 
management of live stock, but more especiaily go to 
the dairy farmer, as its laxative tenden. y will in all 
probability prevent its being extensively used jy 
the fattening of live stock; but although a vast por- 
tion of the agricultural community may have been 
made aware of its qualities, through the medium of 
the agricultural and other periodicals of the day 
which now daily emanate from every city in the em. 
pire, and carry to every corner of the land a know}. 
edge of the arts and usages of civilized life, and stea. 
dily disseminate that seed, the fruit of which wil] at 
no distant day be reaped,in the shape ofa universal. 
ly civilized intellectual Britain; yet it may be, that a 
knowledge of the most proper way of cultivating 
it, is not sogenerally diffused. Be it our task they 
tosupply this information, 

Beiore entering more immediately upon a descrip. 
tion of its tillage, it may be proper to remark, that 
the mangel wurtzel seems to thrive best, and to at- 
tain the greatest degree of perfection on that deserip- 
tion of soil generally known in Scotland as “good 
turnep land ;” that is, a rich mellow loam; soils of 
an extremely cohesive or light description, are untit 
for (fs root; but, good crops have nevertheless, 
been raised on the soilsof medium quality, but itis 
in general grown onthe superior portious of the 
farm. 

The soil on which this sort is intended to be cul. 
tivated, should be turned over if the season admit, 
towards the conclusion of autumn, or as early in 
winter as possible, in order that the soil may be sub- 
jected foras long a period as possible, to the subdu- 
ing influence of winter frost, About the end of Apri 
or beginning of May, preparations should be thade 
for seed time, the seed being in general put in about 
the middle of the month; and, here no expense 
should be spared, and no eflort unexerted, by repeat- 
ed ploughing, harrowing, rolling, and hand-pickiug, 
to eflect a corapiete pulverization of the soil, and a 
thorough eradication of root weeds, as the fate of 
the future crop, in a great ineasure, depends on lhe 
perfect performance of these processes. 

After the soil has been completely pulverized ant 
cleaned, the drills or ridgelets are drawn off by 
double turn of the plough. or what in farming pli 
seology is styled a “ bout,” to about 27 inches apatt, 
The manure (which is administered to this, n4 
somewhat greater portion than to the generality 
green crops) is then earted in, and spread by boys 
or women in the intervals of the drills, and coveres 
in byreversing the ridgelets. The common turney- 
sowing machine (the hind roller being tied up” 
removed) is then sent over the drills, the spouts © 
which makea slight excavation in their centre, 
which serves as a guide to the planters, who having 
received a quantity of seed, which is earried im 4 





Sharon, Michigan. 

Mr Tucxer--Having taken some pains to obtain cor. 
rect information respecting the improvements and the | 
amount of several kinds of grain cultivated in the town of 
Sharon, Washtoniw county, Michigan, this present year, | 
we send you the result of our inquiries for publication in 
| the Genesce Farmer. ‘There are 4,450 acres of improved 
| Jand, not including the land broke up this year and now 
preparing for a crop of wheat. 





It is expected that there 
will be more wheat put in this season than last. There 
| were 2,451 acres of wheat, 550 do. of corn, 755 da, oats, 
42 do. barley, 130 do. potatoes, all of which except 
25 acres has been broken up within 5 years, The 
wheat is of a superior quality as to pluwpness, and fair 
growth of straw. The calculation is that it will yield 
from 15 to 25 bushels tothe acre, Oatsare very large 
and the other crops are promising. Yours, &c. 


L. Huu, 





which are all living and doing well; and if they re- 


























Sharon, August 23, 1837. N. B. Semm. 


apron or bag suspended before them, proceed as 4 
\lows: being provided with a piece of wood ten inc 
ches in length, which is the distance generally ep" 
| between the plants in the drills, and which 1s pl 
ed in the excavation made by the spouts of the - 
nep-sowing machine, three of what are genera\), 
called seeds are placed at both its ends in the grou 
by pressing them down with the finger or thu, 
but de facto, what is generally called aseed, 1s JUS! 
a cluster of capsules or seed-vessels, each envelop . 
with its particular calyx or flower cup; to this wd 
cumstance ina great measure is to be attributed, or 
frequent failures of this crop, moisture being preclut 
ed from reaching the seed, on account of the har’ 
ness of the calyx or capsule, and for this reaset 
seeds should never be placed more than one 6 
below the surface, in order that they may have the 
full benefit of the midnight dews, and genial show 
ers of early summer. When placed in the groun® 
as already described, the piece of wood is pus i. 

forward, until the end next the planter is 1mme 
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ber of seeds are put in at the further end, and so on 
till the process of planting Is completed, after which 
the land should receive a slight rolling to level and 
consolidate drills. Afterthe plants have been about 
four weeks above ground, they should be singled 
ont with the hand, in which case the strongest plants 
should be left in the soil, and the weaker ones re- 
aoved, and blanks (should any appear) may be 
made up with the extra plants; and during the sea- 
con the intervals between the drills and plants should 
be carefully kept free from weeds, by repeated horse 
and hand-hoeings, till the leaves of the plants begin 
to approximate in the drills, and to form a leafy can- 
opy over the intervening space, after which they will 
of themselves, by intercepting the ligit, effectually 
exclude all rival vegetation ; and, before leaving this 
part of our subject, we beg to impress the farmer 
with a sense of the necessity ofhis performing these 
hoeings, Whenever weeds appear, as the condition 
of the crop of mangel wurzel, and the wheat one by 
which it is in general followed, in a great measure 
depend on their frequent and effectual execution ; for 
every farmer must know, that by frequent stirrings 
of the soil, and by extirpating weeds, the growth of 
plants is promoted ina great degree, for by keeping 
the soil around plants in a loose state, we increase 
as it were the sphere of action of their roots, and 
thereby enable them to obtain their food in greater 
quantity, and by extirpating the natural occupants 
of the earth, we give the cultivated crop the ben- 
efit of that nourishment, which would fall to support 
the spontaneous products of the soil; in consonance 
with this theory, we invariably find, that crops grow- 
ing on a soil which ts kept free from weeds, and well 
wrought, are always superior to those which may be 
placed in opposite circumstances. But to return 
from this digression. 

When arrived at maturity, which in ordinary sea- 
sons will be about the end of October, the leaves 
should be cut offas close to the body of the root as 
possible, without touching the body of the root itself, 
as ifthe part from which the leaves shoot out be en- 
tirely removed and the root laid bare, a nights frost 
will entirely ruin the crop; making an incision into 
the body of the root, therefore, shou'd be studiously 
guarded against. But previously to removing the 
leaves altogether, the lower ones fora considerable 
lume previous to removing the crop fromthe ground, 


may be wrenched o ith the hand, and given to | 
y be wrenched off with the hand, and g 


cows in the house ; and here, a great benefit is de- 
rived from the mangel wurzel coming in at that pe- 
riod, When the chillness of evening usually renders 
it necessary to house milch cows for the night, for 
which (and the same description applies to the roots) 
they form a superior species of food, as they inerease 
the milk, without imparting to it that acid taste 


which turneps do, and when at last it becomes ne- | 


cessary to remove the leaves of the whole crop, with 
a view of having the roots stored, they may be cart- 
ed home, and deposited in any convenient spot out 
of doors, and in this state, unprotected from storms, 
they will keep without sustaining any material in- 


jury for weeks, nay months, and are devoured to | 


the last by milch cows, even when almost putrid, 
with the greatest avidity. We think it right to 
Warn the farmer against beginning too early to re- 
move the leaves, as we have invariably found that 
the roots never increase in size after the bulk of their 
leaves are removed, 

We come now to the consideration of a very im- 
portant portion of our subject, and that is the man- 
uer of preserving the roots throughout the winter 
and for this purpose the longitudinal form of the 
inangel wurzel,affords considerable facilities. The 
‘ystem of storing uniformly practiced by us,is much 
the same as that pursued by gardeners in the stor- 
ig of carrots. We form them into large heaps, 
about six feet wide at bottom, gradually tapering as 
they ascend, tilla width of from two to three feet 
's attained at top anda height of five, and the heaps 
of course made of any convenient length. 

After the heap is finished, it is thatched with 
‘traw to about six inches in thickness, and roped 
down, which is found sufficient to prevent injury 
irom the severest frost, and to preserve the roots 
lresh and juicy, till an advanced period of the sum- 
— season. We have likewise stored them in 
oat and have found this system to answer 
| 'Y as well asthe first ; but when stored in any 
Wantity in-doors, the heap should be intersected 
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with air passages (which are easily formed with 
the roots themselves) to prevent heating. 

As hinted ina preceding paragraph of this pa- 
per the mange] wurzel has a tendency when given 
in any considerable quantity, to produce laxity in 
cattle: in using it, therefore, in the fattening of 
live stock, we studiously avoid giving in large qudn- 
tities by itself; and, aware that catile after accus- 
tomed to it will forsake every other description of 
food for its sake, it is never allowed them till the 
spring months, and they are well nigh fit for the 
shambles ; it is then given in conjunction with one 
or other of the common varieties of turnep, and we 
have invariably witnessed a rapid improvement in 
the condition of the animals after receiving it; and 
so fond do they appear of it, that, although mixed 
indiscriminately with other descriptions of food, 
it is carefully picked out, and when given at stated 
periods, they seem to be aware either through in- 
stinct, or by the cravings of appetite, of the arrival 
of the period of feeding, and invariably at the won- 
ted time, collect in a group and fix an eager, anx- 
ious gaze, on the spot from whence they expect to 
be supplied with their darling sustenance. 

But itis chiefly as food for dairy cows that the 
mangel wurzel is adapted, and as such is superior 
to every other description of winter food, of which 
we are aware. It is a material point with the far- 
mer, to procure food for his cows that will not im- 
part acidity to the milk ; and mangel wurzel is the 
only succulent winter vegetable, which possesses 
this quality, and doing so constitutes a most valua- 
ble species of food for cows at that season when 
succulent food possessing the above essential quali- 
ty can never be obtained. 

The foregoing remarks being a description of a 
system of cultivating the mangel wurzel, and using 
it as food for live stock, which has been attended 
with eminent success, we can confidently submit 
them tobe acted on by all who feel desirous of cul- 
tivating this valuable vegetable. 





From the Toledo Gazette. 
Wheat Growing in Michigan. 

Wauat THINK you or ruis ?—A gentleman recent- 
ly from St. Clair Co. says he has viewed a field of 
wheat in the vicinity of the river St. Clair, Mich. 
eomprising eighteen hundred acres, belonging to 
Mr. Jesse Smith, formerly residing in Jefferson Co. 
N. Y¥. The wheat, he says, was put in, in good or- 
der, and is remarkably stout. When he saw it, it 
was nearly fit for harvesting. This is the largest 
field of wheat we have yet heard of and we doubt 
not that the day is not far distant when we shall 
hear of larger fields on the great western prairies. 
If all the speculators who have purchased govern- 
ment lands in the West, would adopt Mr. Smith’s 
example, our resources would soon be developed. 
If this crop is equal to the average this season, it 
will yield at least 30 bushels per acre, and equal to 
£4,000 bushels. Suppose the value to be one dol- 
lar per bushel, $54,000; deduct then one-fourth for 
preparing the ground, seed, harvesting, and thrash- 
ing, &e. leaves a net gain of forty one thousand 
five hundred dollars. We think it is a fixed princi- 
ple among millers where they are prepared to do 
business on a liberal plan, to give in return for ev- 
ery five bushels of wheat one barrel of superfine 
flour. Hence the price must be reduced below $5, 
or our estimate is nearly correct. By the same 
rule 42,250 would be the net gain for L00 acres. 
Notwithstanding the immense tracts of lands _pur- 
chased upon the western prairies, there are yet mil- 
lions of acres unsold, that must come into the mar- 
ket at government prices. 


The cost of 100 acres, is $125 
Che fencing, we are informed, is equal to 125 
Ihe first ploughing, 300 
100 bushels of seed, say at $1 per bush. 100 


Now suppose this estimate to be toolow, we will 
allow $350 for the sowing, dragging in, harvesting, 
thrashing, interest, &c. and there yet remains to the 
cultivator a net again of $2,000. Your ground is 
then paid for, fenced, cleared, ploughed, and in read- 
iness to be again ploughed at a trifling expense, pre- 
paratory for the next crop, from which they may 
expect a much greater yield. This would be spec- 
ulating to some purpose. 

It will be said the price of wheat must be reduced. 
It will be seen we have already made a liberal al- 


, 











lowance, but to meet this exigency, suppose we re- 
duce our proposition one half. In such an event, 
our net gain is $1000 at least, because, by the same 
rule, all the expenses above enumerated, with the 
exception of the purchase of the land, will be re- 
duced to one half also. We would then ask, what 
business can the enterprising capitalists embark in, 
that is reduced to so great acertainty? We are 
aware it will be said by some, who have large capi- 
tals at their command, that it is a petty business 
too small for us to embark in. Notso. We pre- 
sume Mr. Smith has not devoted to this field of 
1800 acres, nor will not, more thar, q fourth, and 
perhaps not more thana tenth, of a year. 





Pianuir.z Trees. 

He who plants trees upon his paternal estate, re- 
paysa debt to his posterity which he owes to his 
ancestors. A gentleman whose lands were more 
extensive than fertile, used to plant 1,000 trees on 
the birth of every daughter, upon his waste grounds 
—which were on anaverage worth one pound each 
on her coming of age; thus enabling him to give 
her a fortune of 1,000/ without any extraordinary 
economy on his part—the regular thinning of the 
trees at proper seasons, with barking, &c., paying 
off all the current expenses, besides yielding him 
a small rentforthe land. Inthe year 1758, ninety- 
two fir trees were planted upon a piece of ground, 
abour three-quarters of an acre in extent. The 
land was waste and poor ; no extra expense was in- 
curred, and no further attention was paid to the 
young trees. In 1813 they were cut down, and 
yielded 90 tons of timber, then worth 4/ per ton, 
giving around sum of 360/, which was equal to a 
rent of 6/ 19s during the intervening 55 years. Can 
a more convincing proof be given of the facility with 
which a man may save a fortune for his grandchil- 
dren? It is, indeed, long to look forward ; but who 
is there that does not extend his family hopes much 
beyond that period? In Yorkshire, very recently, 
5,000 oaks were cut down, which yielded the sum 
of 100,000/; and as recently, in Somersetshire, the 
timber of an estate of 2,000 acres was refused to an 
offerof 50,000/. Evenin Scotland,a piece of grouad 
not worth 30s per acre for agricultural purposes, was 
planted with sycamore, and at the end of sixty 
years the trees fetched such a sum as paid 14/ per 
acre per annum during that period. ‘There are many 
ways, however, of making land, apparently fit for 
nothing else but planting, yield even an immediate 
profit, by a very simple process; for it has been as- 
certained that a pound of turnep seed sown after 
harvest, uponan acre of light, sandy, and gravelly 
land, which had been worn out by over ploughing, 
and ploughed in after two months’ growth, leaves, 
roots, &c., had as fertilizing an effect as could have 
been produced by twenty-five loads of manure upon 
that quantity of land. The practice, we believe, has 
not been uncommon in some parts of Surrey.— 7'he 
Economist. 


E. P. Ronerrs—Respected Friend—A pprehend- 
ing that any experiments or information relative to 
raising the Morus Multicaulis or new Chinese Mul- 
berry tree would be acceptable at this ‘time of gen- 
eral inquiry aboutit and raising of silk, having 
found by six years experience, that the above mul- 
berry does not stand our winters well, if raised on 
rich land, especially in low frosty situations; in 
such places, their growth are apt to be young and 
tender, and consequently, easily affected by frost, 
when left exposed to it—I therefore, in the spring 
of 1836, planted some of said trees in a high, grav- 
elly, clay soil, of poor quality. On this during 
that season, the trees grew slowly, but even the lat- 
ter growth was ripe and fine. I left them out last 
winter for trial, and had the satisfaction to find last 
spring, those had passed the winter without injury 
by frost, even to the ends of the twigs, and are now 
growing finely. 

By the success of this experiment, ] was encour- 
aged to plant last spring, one and a half acres, and 
am preparing ground for planting twoacres more 
next spring, with the said Mulberry Orchard, for 
feeding the silk worms. 

I have also about 20,000 mulberry trees now 
growing, and from present appearances, I think they 
will have fine roots by autumn, and be 3 to 6 feet 
high. With these I propose filling the orders of my 
customers, with care and at modeiate prices.— Far- 
mer & Gardener. 
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Artificial Grasses. 

By this term we mean those few grasses which | 
farmers cultivate by saving their seed, preparing | 
their land for, and cultivating carefully. 


in demand. Itis a fact as indisputable as the laws 


of nature, that every kind of grass will not flourish i 
{| 


in every kind of soil; but that different soils are re- 

uired for different species. We do not believe | 
chat the best kind of grasses are cultivated in our | 
meadows or swampy lands that can be. Indeed, | 
but very little aitention has been paid to these kinds | 
of lands atall. 


They are considered to be of little value, and of | 
When the || 
waters have subsided sufficiently to allow vegeta- | 


course not deserving much trouble. 


r 
Me. 


tion to take place, Nature, who suffers very little | 
| hes yer ' -ag' 
but when it grows ina very dry soilit has a bulbous | 


i/ 


land to bear nothing at all, starts up something or 
other. The kind of plant which first springs up, is 
some hardy species, perhaps not worth much to | 
man, but serves as a sort of pioneer for something | 
better hereafter. 

The waters subside further, or the land accumn- 
lates by the annual deposition of vegetable or oth- 
er matter, and the soil is more compact. A dilfer- 


ent species works in, and thus by little and little a | 
change is effected, until man begins to take advan- | 
| 


tage of the crop, and converts it to his own profit, 
or to administer to his wants or his comforts. Now | 
in all these things there is much wisely left for man) 
to improve. 
prompt him to action and industry ; without which | 
he is a miserable being. 
by nature, to take hold and help and hasten the im- | 
provement. It calls upon him to study and to learn, 
and to elevate himself on the scale of intelligent 
being. Until recently, very little indeed has been 
done in regard to cultivating or improving grasses | 
in this kind of land. 

A few have taken pains to sow the fowl meadow 


grass in some places, and Mr. Robinson of Ports- | 


moth, N. H., has suggested the plan of planting 
the striped or ribbon grass in boggy lands, which 
some have done with good success as yet. Our 
friend J. H. J. of Peru, sometime since called the 
attention of farmers a species of grass which we 


belive to be the water meadow grass, (Poa Aqua- || ; 
‘| other states for a large portion of the breadstuffs con- 
sumed by her people; but now, under the influence 
_of a wise and salutary enactment, in a single year, 
she presents to her sisters of the confederacy, the | 
singular and most creditable example of becoming | 
This state of things, while it is | 
gratifying to that generous pride of state which each | 
of her sons will doubtless feel, will greatly tend to | 


tica,) which isa hardy grass, yields a good burthen 


per acre, and is readily eaten by most animals. | 


Whether any one has troubled himself any further 
about it we know not. We have noticed some 
grasses to grow better in dry seasons, than in moist 
ones. 
one. This grass is anathematized by our farmers 
asa troublesome weed. It will have a being and 
grow somewhere in spite of them. 
given ita fair chance by way of cultivation? It 


resembles millet in appcarance, and can any one | 
say that it is not a better crop for cultivation than | 
Who can say from fair trial what it | 
W hat its qualities are as a fod- | 
der, and whether it is worthy better usage or not ?| 
If we are right in the suggestion, that it will flourish | 


that article ? 
will vield per acre ? 


better in a dry season than in a wet one, it certain- 


der it worthy of having one field in the farm, devo- || session—by strict observance to the making and | 


| Doctor) should be cultivated with timothy in our 
‘bottom lands or meadows, which can be watered 


Of the | and sanfoin—the first is_ the best preparation for a 
many kinds of grasses which nature has so liber-|| good wheatcrop. Dr. Muhlenburgh recommends a 
ally spread around us, but a very few have deman- |, 
ded the attention of the cultivator ; and yet there | 
are undoubtedly a great number left to flourish in a || 
a wild state, as good, if not better than those now |! chief study, and be the means of raising the Aimer- 
. icans among the first nations of the earth.” 


free intercourse among intelligent men, witha view 
of promoting agricultural improvement. 


'| into notice, we believe by Timothy Hurd. 


'ed in the state of Waine, upon an estimate made by 


Something to stimulate his mind and || . : 
‘| have a considera:le quantity ts export. 

he . . . | or r mont ,f TR } ’ ° id . j ic ‘ Th » ye 

Here is a hint given him 1} favorable ( hanee in the pro tut t as this arti le ha > 
|| been brought about thus suddenly by the adoption, 


by a late legislature of that state, of a law granting 


|| caleulated the amount of bounties which will be 
i 
\| 


Of these, common barn grass, so called, is’) 


Has any one_ 


try. 
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or upland meadows he recommends clover, lucern 


“ Agriculture,’ he remarks, ‘ will, | hope, be our 





The Timothy or meadow catstail grass, has been 
mentioned above. ‘This is the same grass which 
we cultivate by the name of * Herds Grass,’ or more 
more properly Hurd’s grass, it having been brought 


Many of our readers may not be aware that this 


‘grass will grow on lands that are part of the year | 


under water, yet such is the fact. It will grow in | 
that kind of soil which has suflicient-consistency to 
be eompact when the water is off in the summer. 
Itis not a little remarkable that when it grows ina 
moist soil it has a fibrous root like other grasses, 


root like a little onion ; a provision of nature to sup- | 


_ply itwith moisture or nourishment ina dry time.— 
| Maine Farmer. 


iffects of Agricultural Bounties. 
It has been stated in several of the papers publish- 


an agricultural gentleman, that the productof wheat | 
in that state this year, will be about 1,600,000 bush- 
els, equal to 320,000 bbls. of flour, Last year, it is 
stated on the same authority, that Maine imported 
150,000 bbls. of flour, and that she will this year 
This fa-| 





bounties to the raisers of wheat. Such has been 
the avidity with which the farmers have availed 
themselves of the provisions of the law, that it is 


drawn the present year from the state easury, will 
not be Jess than $150,000. This, at the first view, 
will appear avery large sum; but when the immense 
benefits which will probably acerue to Maine are 
properly considered, they willbe found to outweigh 
every objection that could be raised on the score of 
the abstraction of so much money from the cotlers of 
the state. Heretofore, Maine has had torely upon 





a rival exporter. 


increase individual and public wealth. It has long 


been the policy of the eastern states generally, to 


stimulate agricultural industry by similar induce- 
ments, and the good effects are visible in every di- 
rection throughout that region of trugality and indus- 
With soils and climates by no means favora- 
ble to the full development of vegetable growth, 


} . . . . . . . 
| te condition of their agriculture is very far in ad- 
|| vance of that of most of the other states. 


ted exclusively to its service. A few experiments |! preservation of nanures—by the creation and sup- 


which cannot cost much, and a little observation, 
will be of immense service to the farmer yet. 
N.B. Since writing the above, the following 
has come to handin the Albany Cultivator. . 
“ Relativevalueof Grasses.—Dr. Muhlenburch, 
of Lancaster, Pa., thus ranges the grasses he culti- 


vated, their good quality being in the order in which || 
1. Tall meadow Oat grass,’ |, ; 
| other states, where Providence has been so much | 
| kinder, take counsel and follow in the footsteps of | 

their eastern brethren; and above all, should not the | 
|| people bestir themselves in the good work of refor- 


they are named: 
(avena elatior.) 2. Tall fescue grass, (Festuca 
elatior.) 3. Meadow foxtail grass,* (Alopecurus 


pratensis.) 4, Meadow soft grass, (Holcus lana- | 


tus.) 5. Timothy or meadow catstail grass, 
(Phleum pratense.) 6. Rough cocksfoot or Or- 
chard grass, (Dactylus glomerata.) 7. Rye 
grass,* (Lolium perenne.) 8. Sweet scented ver- 
nal grass,* (Ar.hoxanthum odoratum.) 9. Reedy 
Cinna, (Cinna Arundiuacea. ) 














* Exotics, 





( 10. Broom grass, 
(Bromi,) two species. All these, (continues the 





'| port of agricultural societies—by the indefatigable 
| exercise ofa hardy industry on the part of the people, 


and by the fostering and paternal care of the gov 


ernment, all those difficulties arising from lands | 


measurably sterile, a sun inauspicious, and seasons 
of shortduration, have been overcome. With these 
examples—with the rich fruits of their happy effects 
—before them, should not the legislatures of the 


'mation. Itis useless for the husbandmen of our 
country to call upon legislative bodies for aid with- 
‘out first setting an example to show that they are 
worthy of it. If we are asked, what are the incipi- 
ent steps to be taken by the people? We answer, 
first, that agricultural associations should be formed 
in every county, whose population will support one, 
and in addition to these, general state societies 





eg te 
»y Judi | 
ly has one quality which may be of value, and ren- || !OUS Management of the resources within their pos- 


— 


should be also formed, and when sufficient impe 

shall have been given to those preliminary sit 
—when a spirit of enterprise is diffused throuch,v 
the several states, annual fairs should te held 
As soon as the county associations are organized 
and in active operation, then the several state re 
latures should be called upon to grant pecuniary aid 
to creature and sustain pattern farms. All new “a 


terprises in agriculture should also receive the io 
tering protection of the state government, What 


would the burthen of the expenditure of a few thou 
sand dollars, by each state, to promote objeets of oi 
alagricultural utility, be compared with the sum of 
blessings which would flow from such outlays 2 
Money judiciously placed for the advancement of 
such objects, would be prolific of good to entire 
communities ; for there is nothing more certain than 
this—that allsuch public appropriations of the means 
ofa state, in their good efleects and benefits, encom. 
pass every class of society ; for though they may be 
in the first instance, bounties bestowed to the tillers 
of the earth, ultimately every portion of the commy. 
nity reap in common with them the advantages flow- 
ing from thein. 

Several years since, some of the eastern states 
granted bounties to encourage the culture of silk. 
and the con-equence has been, that the wisdom of 
those measures are to be seen in the rapid advance 
which it has made there, it being admitted on al} 
hands thatin the New England states, it is very far 
ahead of the rest of the country, and this too not. 
withstanding these statesare by no means as well 
adapted by location, as any of the middle or south- 
ern states for that culture. Should not these facts 
awaken a spirit of inquiry in the minds of the entire 
farrning communities of the rest of the country ?~ 
Should it not inspire them with feelings of emula- 
tion, and the desire to husband and protect their in- 
terests? If we are asked how this is to be 
brought about, we reply—that where it is desirable 
to obtain the patronage of the legislature, those who 
are clothed with representative trusts must be made 
to feel certain, that what is asked will be popular 
with the people. If this fact be conceded, and we 
think it cannot be denied, then we say, that every 
man engaged in the cultivation of the earth must 
move in the premises. Let meetings be not only 
called, but aftended—let the rich and the poor goto 
them—for all are deeply interested in their results 
—and proye by the display of numerical strength, 
tha numbers are ready to back the prayers which 
may be made. In this, as in all other popular gov- 
ernments, it is absolutely necessary to demonstrate, 
that what is asked for, 1s so asked by majorities; 
(or afterall the representative should have his «war- 
rant for his action. Give him that, and you will 
| find but few possessing hardihood enough to resist 
calls which come thus supported before them. 

It isnot sufficient that, in many of our legislative 
bodies, committees are annually appointed “on Ag- 
riculture”—if those committees be not formally 
approached by the people, they will do nothing, and 
for the very good and sufficient reason, that nothing 
is asked of them. If you require them to do some 
substantial good, you must appear before them ina 
shape and form that they will both understand and 
appreciate. he difficulties under which agricul- 
ture rests must be stated and remedies pointed out. 
When these things are properly done, we may ¢x- 





|| the cause will rejoice at. 


pect to see such legislative action as every friend 0 
But till they are, itis fu- 
tile to hope, that lesislative bodies will move In be- 

halfof the agriculture of the country. Agriculture 
|is the first interest of every country, but if it ex- 
| pects to be respected according to its merits, it must 
show its hands—its members one and all mast move 
in solid columns, and put their shoulders to = 
wheels, and then if they call on Hercules, he wi 

ost assuredly help ther,—Balt. Farmer. 





Silke-Worm Rearing Aperatus. 

At the recentannual meeting of the French Cen- 
tral Agricultural Society, the report on the attempt 
of M. Camille Beauvais to introduce the rearing © 
silk-worms into the north of France excited the 
greatest share of attention. After several years 
spent in experiments, he has at length succee on 
by the aid of the system of ventilation of M. _— 
in overcoming the principal difficulty —the se Po 
an equable temperature, and a constant success 











of fresh air forthe breeding rooms ; the result 1s a 
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increase of thirty one per cent, in the produce of the 
socoons. If the improvement could be universally 
‘troduced, therefore the production of France would 
soon be equal to its consumption ; but M. Darcet’s 
apparatus Is not applicable to every locality. The 
creat bulk of French silk is made in places not spe- 
cially set apart for silk-worms ; the object occupies, 
during the six weeks devoted to its rearing, a part of 
the dwelling of the family among, rich and poor, 





sometimes barns or out-houses, in which the open 
coal-fire keeps up the requisite heat, and at the same | 
time assists In the ventilation. It often happens that | 
the breeding succeeds better in an open barn than | 
in closer situations, on account of the air being often- | 
er changed; where such is_ the case, the apparatus 
of M. Dareet will hardly come into use, although in 
the end it is probable that the system of M. Camille 
Beauvais willbe broughtto bear. According tothe 
glowing anticipations of the Agricultural Society, 
this system, combined with the information which 
one of M. Beauvais’ pupils has sailed to China, “ the 
land of silk,” expressly to obtain, and with the light | 
tobe thrown onthe subject by a Chinese work 
which M. Stanislaus Julien is about to translate, will 
sooner or later relieve France from the heavy bur- 
den of seventy-five millions of franes which she is 
now obliged to pay to {taly and Turkey for the im- 
portation of an article so necessary to her most im- 
portant manu factures.—Mechanics Magazine. 
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Valuable Communication on the Culture of Wheat. 
Sosron, Aug. 22d, 1837. 

T. G. Fessenven, Esq.— Dear Sir—lI send you 
an extract of a letter trom James Ronaldson of 
Philadelphia to the Hon. Daniel Webster, in which 
he says, “I will take the liberty of submitting to 
your consideration a practice that it may be said is 
universal in the northern partof Britain in the sow- 
ingof wheat; there it was resorted to asa means 
to prevent the smut in wheat; and it has perfeeily 
answered that purpose. 

All seed wheat is treated after one or other of the 
following modes: 

A brine is prepared by putting common salt into 
water untilthe brine has strength to float an egg. 
The wheat, by some farmers is put into this pickle, 
and the light grains are skimmed off and thrown 
aside; other farmers put the wheat on the barn 
floor, and sprinkle the brine over it with a bunch otf 
straw, or a broom, turning the wheat backward and 
forward until every grain of the wheat is wetted ; 
this is the most expeditious way but is considered 
somewhat slovenly; the grain is then dried by shift- 
ing slaked lime over it, and turning over the mass; 
itis then sown in the usual way. There is always 
an anxiety to have all that has been ‘ pickled’ sown 
onthe same day ; another process is to employ cham- 
berlye in place of the salt pickle, and the manner of 
using itis the sameas that of the salt brine. 

_ I presume that this last material will be most ef- 
ficacious when it has had an age sufficient to form 
volatile alkali. 

Permit me to recommend the process to your at- 
tention. I advise making the experiment; be as- 
sured it can do no ill. 

In cases where the sowing of wheat hasbeen de- 
layed until late in the season, whether from neces 
sity, or forthe purpose of escaping the d:predations 
ot the fly, a portion or all the manure should be 
spread over the surface of the land after the wheat 
143 been sown: this portion of the manure becomes 
the nurser and protector of the young plants, whose 
roots are not acted on by the frost before they have 
time to reach the ploughed in manure ; consequently 
this ploughed in manure is of no service to them, and 
they perish from hunger and cold.” 

If the foregoing is any thing new, or you think it 
Worth publishing for the advantage of Agriculture, 
please give ita place. Yours, truly, 


NE. Farmer. | T. FLETCHER. 


Indian Corn. 

The New Haven Herald says:—“ We have pass- 
*d our observation upon the markets of N. York and 
Philadelphia, within a few days. Among other re- 
markable productions, we noticed several stalks of 
ndian Corn, each of which had seven separate ears 
Upon it, and one had eight. This was of a peculiar 
species, the seed having been procured by Mr. H. 
L. Ellsworth, while Indian Commissioner at the 








“Far West.” 





_ We suspect the editor of the New Haven Herald 
is in error in stating that “this was of a peculiar 
species, the seed having been procuréd by Mr. H. 
L. Ellsworth while Indian Commissioner at the‘ Far 
West.” Our opinion is, that it is the Baden corn, 
and instead of being procured at the “Far West,” 
was procured by Mr. Ellsworth of that excellent old 
pattern of Maryland Farmers, Thomas N. Baden, 
of Prince George’s county, in this state. For the 
introduction of it to the notice of the agriculturists 
of our counfry, Mr. Ellsworth deserves great credit 
and for one we tender to him our most grateful hom- 
age, It was through him we were induced to cul- 
tivate it, and judging from present appearances, we 


'|are of opinion that there is no other variety of corn 


that can compare with it, either in yield of grain or 
fodder.—I"armer and Gardene?. 
Three Chickens from one Egg. 

Mr. Joseph A. Wilkins, of Long Island, who rat 
ses fowls for the New York market, has made us a 
present of a very fine, well grown young rooster and 
two pullets, all of which he assured us. were the 
produce of a single egg. He remarked to us that 
double eggs or such as produce twochickens a-piece, 
are very common on his farm, where the hens are 
well fed, and ‘live,’ to use his own expression ‘like 
fighting cocks.” Buta triple egg, he said, he had 
never seen before. It was a famous old biddy of 
his that, early in the spring, produced the one that 
yielded the three chickens. It was the first egg 
she had laid for three months; and was nearly three 
times the length of a common egg. 


The chickens had no sooner burst the shell, than 
they were marked by tying a red string around 
each of their legs,to distinguish them from the other 
twelve chickens of the same brood. These strings 
they have continued to wear up to this time; so 
that there is no manner of doubt but what the iden- 
tical three fine birds constituting our present, are 
the identical three that came out of the triple egg 
above mentioned. 

The two pullets are of a beautiful milk white co- 
lor, with yellow legs and neat single comb. The 
roosteris of various colors, glossy neck and tail 
feathers, brown legs, and proud double comb. 

Mr. Wilkins is seriously of opinion that, by pro- 
per training and feeding, he can cause any or all of 
his hens to lay double, triple, and even quadrnple 
eggs. But, however that may be, we very much 
question whether even the editor of the Commercial 
Advertiser, the New Haven Herald, or the United 
States Gazette, in the multitude of rarities that fell 
to their share, can boast a present of more peculiar 
rarity than the one with which we have been honor- 
ed by the worthy and enterprising prolucer, Mr. 
Wilkins. Long life to his galinary, say we. May 
he live a thousand years, and every year give us oc- 
casion to acknowledge the receipt of a similar favor. 
—N. Y. Transcript. 





Extraordinary Rapidity in the Growth of a Cucam- 
ber. 


A few days since, a bet of £5 was made with Mr. 
Ely Allen, late gardener to the Rev. M. G. Edgar, 
and who now resides at Whitton, that he could not 
produce by his system of culture, a cucumber twen- 
ty inches in length, in the space of eight days from 
the time of setting the blossom. The wager was 
accepted, and within five hours of the period named, 
as choice and handsome a fruit as was ever seen, 
and in length twenty one inches, was cut from the 
vine. This extraordinary specimen has this week 
been exhibited in the window of Mr. Wild, Fruit- 
erer, Tavern-street, and excited the admiration of 
all who viewed it. It ought tobe mentioned that no 
lining was used, and that the frame in which it was 
grown was of the commonest description, and not 
the better for its wear.—Suffolk Chronicle.. 
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Pine Sheep for sale. 


54 FULL Blood Saxon, 
100 full blood Merino. 

50 superior Bucks 

100 Lambs, cross bloods. 

300 Ewes, do. do. 

300 Weathers, in fine condition. 

The cross bloods are good Sheep and heavy fleece. The 
Merino and Saxon are equal -3 any mae that car be pro- 
duced, A creditcan be given if required. 

x Ss e“"LEONARD THOMPSON. 
| East Bloomfield, Ont, co., Sept. 1837, sep9-{3t 
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Improved Stock. 
4 hw subscriber has now for sale at his farm, 34 miles 


west of the city of Albany, the following choice animals, 
Durham Short Horns. 
4 Bulls of the ImprovedDurham Shert Horns, from 4 months 
to 7 years old. 
6 Cows and Heifers, from 1 to 11 years old. 
Sheep. 
8 Pure South Down Tup Lambs. 
4 dv. Hampshire do, do. 
6 Hampshire, crossed with the Bakewell, 
1 yearling South Down, 
1 do. Hampshire do, 
3 do. Bakewell do, 
2 Two year old do. 
20 Bakewell Ewes. 
8 do. do. yearlings. 
9 Ewe Lambs, crossed with the Hampshire, 
7 Selected Merino Bucks, descended from the stock im- 
ported by the late Col. Humphrey of Connecticut, 
Applications, per mail, [post paid,} will be punctually at- 
tended to. CALEB N. BEMENT. 

Three Hills Farm, near Albany, Aug, 30, 1837. f6w 


E:erkKshire & Lincolnshire Pigs for sale. 


HAY E aconsiderable number of late Spring 
and Summer Berkshire Pigs, crossed with the Lincoln- 
shire, for sale at Whitney’s Distillery in the city of Roches- 
ter. The character of the Berkshire breed is somewhat 
known in this country. I believe the Lincolnshire is but very 
little, if any. I consider the above cross superior to any 
breed of hogs in America, far before the China or any cross 
with them, which are nothing more nor less than our (little 
short coarse-haired grass breed. I have a pig of the above 
breed that ~«@ four months old the 20th of thismonth. It 
was pyj{/* @ pen alone seven weeks ago, it has been well at~ 
tended (6, the result is that the pig gained from 9 to 11 pounds 
per weer, 
P.S The Lincolnshire breed was imported by Gov. Mait- 
land of Upper Canada. AMOS SAWYER, 
Rochester, Aug. 26, 1837. aug 28-(7tr3t 


hr pagy Aer eenid NOTICE. -—-Sherigf’s Office, Monroe Coun- 
ty, Rochester, August 8th, 1837.--A General Election is 
to be held in the county of Monroe on the 6th, 7ih and 8th 
days of November next, at which will be chosen the officers 
mentioned in the notice from the Secretary of State, of which 
a copy is annexed. ELIAS POND, Sheriff. 

State of New-York, Secretary’s Office, Albany, August 1st, 
1837.--Sir: l hereby give you notice that at the next (seneral 
lection in this State to be held on the 6th, 7th and 8th days 
of November next, a Senator is to be chosen in the Eighth 
Senate District in the place of Albert H. Tracy, whose term 
ol service will expire on the last day of December next, 

JOHN A. DIX, 
Secretary of State, 

To the Sheriff of the County of Monroe. 

N. B. The Inspectors of Election in the several towns in 
your county will give notice of the election of Members of 
Assembly, and fer filling any vacancies in County» flices which 
mav exist. j aug 8-arf 


. 











Valuabie Works on Gardening. 


FONure Youne GARDENER’sS AssISTANT—containing prae- 

hy tical directions for the cultivation of Vegetables, Fruits 
and Flowers. By T. Bridgeman, seedman and florist, New 
York—seventh edition, improved. Price $1. 

Tae Fvorist’s Guipe—containing practical instructions 
for the cultivation of Flowers. By the same author. Price 
37 1-2 cents. 

Tue Kircnen Garpener’s InstrucreR—-containing 
ample directions for the cultiyation of culinary vegetables, 
herbs, &c. By the same author. Price 37 1-2 cents, 

For sale by REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 

May 20. Rochester Seed Store, 


Fruit Trees For Sale. 


NHE subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
T public that he has for sale at his Nursery in Roches- 
ter, Monroe county, state of New York, a large quantity of 
Fruit Trees, grafted and innoculated with the most approved 
kinds, now fit for transplanting, which he will sell on the 
most reasouable terms. SAMUEL MOULSON, 

apr 15-tf 


Valuable Pablications. 


HE following valva’ le works are published by D. K. Mi 
T nor and G. C. Schaeffer, 30 Wall-street, New-York, to 
whom all orders should be addressed ; 

New York Farmer, and American Gardeners’ Magazine,— 
published in semi-monthly parts of 16 pages, at Three Dol- 
lars per annum, in advance. 

Rail Road Journal, and Advocate of Internal Improvements 
~-published once a week, in a large octavo form of 16 pages 
at five dollars per annum, in advance. j 

Mechanics’ Magazine, and Journal of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute--published and forwarded, in weekly sheets of 16 pages, 
or monthly parts of 64 pages, if desired, at three dollars per 
annum, in advance, +) : 

Transactions of the Institution of Civil Engineers of Great 
Britain--Republication, in six parts. This work is from the 
vens of the most eminent Engineers in Great Britain. Price 
three dollars per copy, or five dollars for two copies ; it can be 
sent by mail to any part of the country. The English copy, 
from which this is printed, cost ten dollars, and others were 
sold for the same by the importers. There will be about forty 
pages of Engravings, neatly done on wood. ; 

Also, Pambour on Locomotion; Van de Graaff on Rail 
Road Curves; Nicholson’s Abridged Treatise on Architec- 
ture, with over 40 pages of Engrayings; and Views of the 
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From the N’ Y. Star. 


American Antiquities.—-The discoveries in 
Mexico, Central and South America, and, indeed 
throug! out the far west, are daily convincing the 
reflecting portion of our citizens, that whatis called 
the new world, that continent which we had every 
reason to believe was first discovered afew hundred 

ears ago, is in fact coeval with the old world, and 

as been peopled by a race of great and warlike men 
from the East, who built splendid Cities, cherished 
the arts, and who, like those of Greece and Rome, 
had also their rise, progress and downiall. We 
have, however, the history of the old world, 
authenticated from the earliest periods. We have 
still in existence the monuments of the arts referr- 
ed to by historians more than three thousand years 
ago. In America, however we have the splendid 
works of antiquity - the Pyramids and Temples— 
the Symbols of Egypt and Persia—the broken col- 
umns—the Triglyphs and Metopes—the ancient 
military roads and military stations, but their histo- 
ry remains yet to be written—the hands that reared 
them, the nations that inhabited them, and 
the period of their erection are yet to be dis- 
covered by our countrymen, and we cannot doubt 
in reference to the spirit and enterprise, the genius 
and perseverance of Americans, that we shall yet 
have amongst us our Bruces, Niebuhrs, Burck- 
hardts, Champollions, &c. &c. 

It is now several years since our atteRgon was 
directed to this subject, from reading a v Teague 
dence which had taken place between Dri Corroy, 
of Tobasco, and Dr. Mitchell, of this City, which 
was subsequently kept up by Dr. Ackerly, who pre- 
pared and read a very interesting paper on Ameri- 
can Antiquities before the Lyceum of Natural His- 
tory in 1833. 

Doctor Corroy has been for many years engaged 
in making researches among the ruins of the famous 
city of Palenque, in collecting materials for history 
and forming a museum of idols, syn bolic sculpture, 
papyrus, &e. &e, Del Rio, in referring to the anti- 
quities called by the Spaniards casas piedras, or 
stone houses, speaks of an extraordinary ruin in 
Yucatan, twenty leagues south of the city of Meri- 
da. “One of these,” says Del Rio, “a larg? build- 
ing, has withstood the ravages of time, and still ex- 
ists in good preservation. ‘The natives give it the 
name of Okmutal. It stands on an eminence of 
twenty yards in height, and measures two hundred 
yards on each facade!! The apartments, the ex- 
tericr corridor, the pillars with figures in medio re- 
lievo, are decorated with serpents, lizards, &c. form- 


| traordinary reliques of antiquity, found in a country 








ed in stucco. Besides these, are statues of men | 
with palms in their hands, in the act of beating | 
drums and dancing, resembling in every respect | 
those observable inthe buildings at Palenque.”— 
Del Rio was a Spanish Captain of Artillery, who 
as far back as 1786, visited Central America, and 
made the most interesting discoveries of ancient 
temples, aqueducts, statues, hieroglyphies, &c. &e., 
drawingsof all which he made, which, together with 
his report to the Spanish government, from jealous 
and suspicious motives, were concealed from the 
world until the Mexican revolution, when Signor 
Cabrera discovered the papers, and pursued the in- 
quiries. 

It is Cabrera’s opinion, and there seems to be no 
doubt of its accuracy, that these extraordinary tem- 
ples and palaces had their origin from the Carthage- 
nians—that they visited America before the Chris- 
tian Era, and that the first colony sent to America by 
them, was previous to the first Punic war, which 
commenced in the 490th year of Rome, and the 
256th year before Christ, and that they established 
the Kingdom of Anahuac atsome period during the 
first Punic war. Professor Rafinesque has long 
been engaged in pursuing this enquiry, and in his 
work zontends that there were negrovs in America 
before the discovery by Columbus. His researches 
together with Waldeck, Doctor Corroy and others, 
promise the most interesting results. Our object at 
presentis to call the attention of the Library Commit- 
tee of Congress to the fact, that Lord Kingsborough 
has published asplendid work on the ruins of Central 
America, Mexico and Peru, and particularly the 
ruins known as Tultucan, principally Pyramids 
Aqueducts, Viaducts, &c. The cost of this great 
work is a little beyond the ordinary means of private 


that there lie, four, five and six thick, on its long 
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importance that Congress should have acopy in the 
Libary, and, indeed if possible, to authorize a pro- 
per commission to institute enquiries into these ex- 


supposed to have been discovered only a few hun- 
dred years. It will notbe long before Mexico and 
Central America will be visited by travelers withas 
much avidity as Egypt, Turkey and Greece. 


INDIAN Rewics.—A gentleman of Boston, now in 
Peru, has lately sent home some interesting relics, 
consisting of several mummies and skulls of the in- 
habitants of that country, before it was subjugated 
by Pizarro. Two of these mummies are adults, male 
and female. They are merely swathed with some 
thicknesses of a coarse but well-made woollen cloth, 
which appears to have been saturated with nitre, or 
some other antiseptic material. The flesh, however, 
is nearly all decomposed, leaving the hair, the vest- 
ments, the ornaments, and various articles, in amost 
fresh and perfect state. In the folds of the cloths 
which were wrapped around the female, were found 
a little bag filled with shells, probably the coin with 
which she was to pay her passage to the land of 
spirits—a bag, or reticule, containing a number of 
ringlets of different kinds of horn, and a quantity of 
red and black paint. Several needles, ingeniously 
manufactured from thorns, and threaded—a comb of 
a singular construction, with the hair sticking to it, 
as ifit had been lately used—and a piece of cloth 
containing within many folds another enclosing a 
piece of woollen yarn, curiously knotted¢—probably 
the “knotted cord” ot that people, and which ma 

contain a brief biographical sketch of the individual, 
for aught we know. The head of the man was cov- 
ered with a handsome cap, ingeniously manufac- 
tured from astrong and durable cloth. He also had 
in the folds of the envelope, a few shells, &c., and 
near him were found his bow and arrows. These 
mummies appear to have been deposited in excava- 
tions in the earth, and to have been surrounded ata 
little distance with dry sand. These relics exhibit 
an advancement in the civilized arts, toa degree 
absolutely astonishing. The clothes and cords, of 
various textures and kinds, show that they possess- 
ed no contemptible skill in the manufacturing arts. 
A number of articles of pottery, ingeniously wrought, 
well burnt, and ornamented with a species of ena- | 
melling, were also deposited in these tombs. The 
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and then in the east, from Illinois, the Ohio 
numerous tributaries—such as the Tennessee t) 

Cumberland, or the meanest of which. such pi o 
Sandy river, on the borders of Kentucky—that wil 
in a freshet fret and roar and dash as it Were th. 
father of floods, till it sinks into nothing when ¢ " 
bosomed in the greater stream, and there selnow. 
ledges its own insignificance. Let him see the 
Broad Horns,” the adventurous flat-boats of a. 
tern waters, on which—frail bark !—the (a 
backwoodsman sallies forth from the Wabash. , 
rivers hundreds of miles above, on a voyage of At. 
lantic distance, with hogs, horses, oxen and cattle 
of all kinds on board; corn, flour, wheat—al] - 
products of rich western land; and let him see oa 
too, as he rides the strong current of the Mississippi 
as ifthe woods on which he floated was realizing 
the fable of the Nymphs of Ida--goddesses, instead ‘ 
pines. 


» and ite 


W onverFut Sauirret Hont.—T his extraording. 
ry sport took place near Fishing Creek, Tyler coup. 
ty,}Virginia, beyond the Alleghany mountains,aboy, 
two weeks ago. ‘T'wo parties assembled, numberip, 
30 each and upon a betof adinner for the whole coy. 
pany, set out for their respective neighborhoods, 
make a trial of their skill in that most delightful of 
all sports—hunting. At the end of the second day 
we believe, they returned to head quarters, to make 
report of their achievements to their respective com. 
manders. After all the scalps had been counted 
and fair calculations made, the results proved as fol. 
lows, viz: for one party 6076! for the other, 70)4! 
Making in all upwards of 13000 squirrels, which had 
been killed and scalped in two days by sixty men!!! 
—N. Y. Star. 

Vineyard in Lyons. 

Those who are inclined to the opinion that our 
soil and climate are not adapted to the successfi! 
cultivation of a great variety of choice wine and ta- 
ble grapes. had better look for themselves at the 
vineyard cultivated by Samuel Heecox, Esq., in this 
village, and the¥ will be satistied of their error— 
The vineyard lies on the eastern slope of a hill of 
easy ascent, and covers an acre of ground. The 
vines are set in rows, at twelve feet distance each 
way, and are each sustained by a separate trellis 
about six feetin height ;they are literally loaded with 








skulls which accompany these mummies, are about 
ten or twelve, and are exceedingly interesting to the 
Phrenologist. They were taken from the burial 
places of the ancient Peruvians, and furnish con- 
vincing proof that two races of human beings, with 
characteristics diffe ring from each other, once 
inhabited that country. One race evidently pos- 
sessing good intellectual faculties, and considerable 

moral worth. The other approximated towards the | 
brute creation, & could have manifested but a mod- 
icum of intellectual or moral principle—but being | 
exceedingly cowardly and cunning. Indeed from 
their skulls, we might suppose this class of Peruvi- 
ans to have been the Yahoos of Dean Swift—and 
they seer to have been well organized for drudges | 
and slaves. 


| 





Our Country.—F rom a long article headed ‘Our | 


Country,’ descriptive of its immense resources and’! 
rapid progress, published in the Portland Sketch | 
Book, we extract the hereinunder. 

‘Let him stand on the levee at New Orleans, and | 
count the number and the tiers of American vessels 


embankment. Let him hear the puff, puff, puff, of 
the high pressure steamboats, that come sweeping 
in almost every hour, perhaps from a port two thou- | 
sand miles off, from the then frozen winter of the 
north, to the full burning summer of the south—all 
inland navigation; fleets of them under his eye— 
splendid boats, too, many of them, as the world can 
show; with the elegant rooms, neat berths, spa- 
cious saloons, and acostly piano, it may be—so that 
travelers of both sexes can dance or sing their way 
to Louisville, as if they were on a party of pleasure. 
Let him survey all these, as they come in with pro- 
ducts from the Red river, twelve hundred miles in 
one direction, or from Pitsburg, Pennsylvania, two 
thousand miles in another direction, from the 'wes- 
tern tributaries of the vast Mississippi, the thickets 
ofthe Arkansas or White river, from the muddy, 








individuals, about 600 dollars, but itis of the first 





far-reaching Missouri, and its hundreds of branches : 


large and beautiful clusters of tempting grapes— 
It makes one’s mouth water to think how delicious 
they will be, when they are fully ripe. 

Among the varieties of grapes cultivated by Mr. 


|| Heeox are the following—Black Scuppernong, Ca- 


itawba, Sweetwater, Grey Burgundy, White Seed- 


| less Corinth, Museade, Red Swiss, Orwiesburg,Peti 


Rauscheling. Frankenthal, Millers Burgundy, Bullet 
Grape, Denniston’s Fragrant. ‘Tokay, Isabella, El 
singburgh, Bland’s Virginia and Golden Chasselas 
—tho’ the vineyard above mentioned is confived 
chiefly to a small numberof the hardy kinds. We 
are highly gratified to witness the success attending 
ihis experiment. Our citizens can never kno¥ 
what capabilities our comparatively new county 
possesses to produce the choice fruits of the earl, 
unless men of enterprise, capital, skill and taste, W! 
take the trouble to ascertain by actual experiments. 
The process and results of all such successful undet- 
takings should be carefully noted and commended 
to the favorable notice of the cultivators of the sol 


|| throughout the land.—Lyons Argus. 














A Boston gentleman has authorised the Sentinel 
to offer a premium of ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS, to be given tu the person who shall succeed 
in inventing a machine that will be successful 10 
cleaning the side walks, whether by horse or ha0' 
power, immediately after a snow storm. Compet 
tors for the premium will have to exhibit their D& 
chines at the fair of the Mechanic Associato, 
which is to be held in Faneuil Hall in the middle 
of September. Competition is invited from 
beoad. 


The New Haven Herald describes a land Turtle, 
lately found in Cheshire, marked on the under = 
1747, with the initials M. T. It is supposed to _ 
been the property of Moses Tuttle, who died } 
Cheshire A en fifty yearsago. The turtle after 4 
ing exhibited at the N, Haven Museum, 1s t0 bet 


turned to Cheshire. 
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